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RELAY MEETS 


By 
John L. Griffith 


The growth of school and col- 
lege relay meets in the last 
decade here in the United States 
is significant of the development 
which has taken place in all forms 
of amateur sports. Mr. Frank El- 
lis of Pennsylvania originated the 
idea of a Relay Carnival and was 
responsible for the first Penn Re- 
lay, which was held in 1895. At 
this meet the only university race 
was the mile relay which was 


nized as the greatest track and 
field event next to the Olympic 
Games. Mr. Orton, director of 
the Penn Games, estimates that 
this year there will be 120 col- 
leges and approximately 400 
schools in attendance.. Further, 
Cambridge University will send a 
team over this year to compete 
in the sprint medley on Friday, 
April 25th, and in the two mile 
championship on April 26th. Eric 





A section of the Drake Stadium, where the Drake relays are held. 


won by Harvard in 3 minutes 34 
2-5 seconds. In.addition to this 
race there were four college and 
four scholastic races. Since that 
time the Pennsylvania classic 
has grown until now it is recog- 


os) 


Liddell of Edinburgh University, 
the British sprint champion and 
record holder will attend the 
Penn Relays and compete in the 
100 and 220-yard dashes. 
The Drake Relay Meet 


was 
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started in 1910 for the purpose of 
providing an incentive for boys to 
start training early in the season. 
In those days not many schools 
and colleges in the middle west 
had facilities for training tra¢k 
teams indoors and consequently 
the track men were prone to post- 
pone their training until the be- 
ginning of the dual meet season. 
The success of this meet, which 
was popular from the first, may 
be attributed to the fact that the 
coaches welcomed a meet of this 
kind, which served as a stimulus 
to track athletics; the public en- 
joyed relay racing especially 
where the events were run off 
without any tiresome delays; the 
managers were glad to enter 
teams because the profits of the 
meet were divided among the vis- 
iting schools and colleges and 
then further the people of Des 
Moines were enthusiastic over 
school and college sports and Des 
Moines was especially known as 
a “track town.” 

The events announced by 
“Tug” Wilson, Director of Ath- 
letics at Drake University for the 
1924 meet are as follows: 

1. Special Events: 

100-yd. Dash. 

120-yd. High Hurdles. 
High Jump. 

Broad Jump. 

Pole Vault. 

16-lb. Shot Put. 
Discus Throw. 
Javelin Throw. 

Hop, Step and Jump. 
440-yd. Hurdles. 

2. Relay Events: 

University Section: 
440 Yards. 

Hali Mile. 

One Mile. 

Two Mile. 

Four Mile. 
College Section : 
Half Mile. 

One Mile. 

Two Mile. 


Medley : 
(440, 220, 880, Mile). 
High School Section: 
Class A. 
Schools with 
rollment: 
Half Mile. 
440 Yards. 
One Mile. 
Two Mile. 
Medley race: 
(220, 220, 440, 880). 
Class B. 
Schools with less 
enrollment : 
Half Mile. 
440 Yards. 
One Mile. 
Two Mile. 
Medley Race: 
(220, 220, 440, 880). 
Class C. 

Interscholastic One-mile Relay 
Championship open to all High 
Schools. 

Interscholastic Two-mile Relay 
Championship open to all High 
Schools. 

Class C has been added for the 
purpose of bringing the largest 
high schools and_ preparatory 
schools in the United States to- 
gether. Certain time _ require- 
ments must be fulfilled. This in- 
formation will be sent at a later 
date. 

It is interesting to note that all 
of the records in the regular re- 
lay races from a quarter of a 
mile to four miles have been 
made in the last two years. The 
following chart gives the records 
for these five events. 

American College Relay Records 

440 Yards Relay—42.3  sec., 
University of  Illinois—Sweet, 
Hughes, Evans, Ayers—made at 
Drake Relays, Des Moines, Iowa, 
April 28, 1923. 

880 Yards Relay—1 min. 27.5 
sec., University of Illinois—Fitch, 
Sweet, Evans, Ayres—made at 
Drake Relays, Des Moines, Iowa, 
April 28, 1923. (Continued on page 46) 
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TWO STYLES OF HIGH .JUMPING 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


HILE there are almost as 

many styles of high jumping 
as there are high jumpers the 
best men in this event today use 
a modification of the form as ex- 
emplified by Sweeney in 1895 or 
by Horine and Beeson in 1914. 
The Sweeney method of clearing 
the bar is sometimes called the 
eastern form and the Horine the 
western. The purpose of this 
article is to point out some of the 
differences between these two 
styles of jumping. 

Before discussing the technique 
of jumping, :t may be well to call 
attention to the fact that some 
objection has been raised in cer- 
tain sections of the country to 
the Horine style. This may be 
attributed to the reason that the 
newer style is so radically dif- 
ferent from the older method 
that some coaches have not been 
able to accept this as the proper 
form in jumping. So long as the 











: INTL. 
ILLUSTRATION No. 1 


This shows Landon of Yale clearing 
the bar by the eastern method of jump- 
ing. Note that the jumper is executing 
the cut-back with his leg. This will 
bring him around facing the take-off. 














ILLUSTRATION No. 2 


Shows Harold Osborne in the take-off in the high jump using western form. 
Note that his right arm and right leg swing up together and further that his take- 
off foot is next to the bar. His body is leaning back and to the left preparatory 
to the layout. 


J 
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jumper does not violate the rules 
which govern this event, how- 
ever, it may be considered that 
his jump is !egal. If the rules of 
high jumping are wrong they 
should be changed. The N. C. 
A. A. rules specify that “the com- 


petitor must not dive or somer- 


takes off from his left foot and 
uses the Sweeney style he will 
approach the bar from the right 
side and his take-off foot will be 
farthest from the bar. ‘hat is, 
the jump is made from the left 
foot and the right leg is swung 
up alongside and next to the bar. 





ILLUSTRATION No. 3 INTL. 

Dewey Alberts of the University of Illinois is here shown clearing the bar in 

the high jump event at the Penn Relays 1921. Note that the position of his body 
at the moment of clearing the bar is different from that of Poor of Kansas. 
Osborne of Illinois bends his right leg when over the bar while Alberts extends 
both legs in his layout. 


sault over the bar or jump in 
such a manner that his head 
crosses the bar in advance of 
either foot.” An official can de- 
termine whether the jumper’s 
head clears the bar first by stand- 
ing in line with the cross bar and 
observing the position of the 
body of the competitor as it 
crosses the bar. Most jumpers 
using the Horine style of jump- 
ing will make an illegal jump 
now and then. When this oc- 
curs of course the jump should 
not be counted. 

The Take-Off. If the jumper 


If he makes use of the Horine 
form he will approach from the 
left side of the bar and his jump- 
ing foot (the left) will be near- 
est the bar and the right leg 
which is away from the bar will 
be raised first. 

Form Over the Bar. In the 
eastern style when the left foot 
leaves the ground the shoulders 
and head are twisted to the left 
and down so as to raise the hips. 
This brings the jumper over the 
bar with his left side next to the 
cross bar. When in this position 
the athlete will be facing his 
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take-off. When the jumper is in 
the position just described he 
holds his right leg out and cuts 
down and backward with his left 
leg. The heel of the foot crosses 
the bar first. 

In the western form the right 
foot goes over the bar first and 
the jumper at the moment of 
crossing the bar has his left side 
nearest to it. In this style the 
jumper faces the pit at the mo- 
ment of clearing the cross bar. 
3eginners should not pay very 
much attention to the use of their 
arms as an aid to jumping but 
as soon as the take-off and other 
fundamentals are mastered an 


left foot if he perfects the cut 
back with his left leg, otherwise 
he will land on his side. At the 
moment of landing he will be 
nearly facing the bar. In the 
western form the jumper will 
probably land on his right foot 
but he may land on his take-off 
foot. Harold Osborne always 
alights on his take-off foot after 
clearing the bar in the Horine 
style of jumping. 

E. Beeson of the University of 
California established the world’s 
record of 6 feet 7% inches in the 
running high jump July 2, 1914, 
breaking the record of 6 feet 7 
inches formerly held by Horine. 




















ILLUSTRATION No. 4 

This shows Poor of Kansas winning the high jump at six feet four inches 

at the Drake Relays. It will be noticed that he does not use the roll so much as 
do some of the jumpers who follow the western style. 


attempt should be made to get 
the maximum benefit from the 
use of the arms in raising the 
body in the jump. 

Landing. The man who uses 
the eastern form will land on his 


30th of these men as previously 
suggested used the western form 
of jumping. Mike Sweeney held 
the record of 6 feet 554 inches from 
1895 until Horine registered his 
jump of 6 feet 7 inches in 1912. 








THE CONSTRUCTION OF A 
HURDLE 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


A number of Journal subscribers have asked for suggestions relative to the 
construction of hurdles and in compliance an article which appeared in the 
March, 1922, Journal is herewith reprinted. After this article was printed 
Mr. Gosnell Layman then Director of Athletics of Sandusky High School, 
Sandusky, Ohio, contributed the last two pictures in this article and the 
suggestions relative to the construction of the hurdle which he had found 


satisfactory.—Enpitor’s Nore. 


OST coaches have their hur- 

dles built in their wood- 
shops or by a local carpenter. 
The ATHLETIC JOURNAL has re- 
ceived a number of requests for 
specifications and dimensions for 
hurdle construction. The follow- 
ing points should be considered 
in building a hurdle: 

First, the hurdle should con- 
form to the rules and regulations. 
The National Collegiate Athletic 
Association requires that the hur- 
dles shall be pinned or fixed so that 
the gates are rigid. This, of course, 
applies only to the high hurdies. 
Further, that the bases or feet of 





each hurdle shall not be less than 
20 inches broad. The top bar 
shall be a minimum length of 42 
inches and a width of at least 3 
inches, and shall be _ painted 
white; and the weight shall be 
approximately 16 pounds. There 
is a reason for all of these re- 
quirements. In the first place, it 
is necessary that the feet be of a 
uniform size so that there will be 
uniformity in the matter of tip- 
ping over the hurdles in the races. 
Further, it is advisable to have a 
minimum length specified. Re- 
cently in a Conference dual meet 
one of the contestants trailed his 














ILLUSTRATION 1 
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CONSTRUCTION OF A HURDLE 
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ILLUSTRATION 2 


leg on going over the high hur- 
dles. However, the hurdles were 
very short and did not conform 
to the rule requiring that they be 
at least 42 inches long, conse- 
quently it would not have been 
fair to disqualify him. It is well 
to have all the hurdles painted 
white so that the men will be ac- 
customed to clearing barriers that 
all look alike. 

In the second place, it is desir- 
able to build a hurdle that can be 
used both for the high and the 
low hurdle events. 

In the third place, it is well to 
consider the matter of durability 
and to follow a plan of construc- 
tion that makes for little waste 
and to select wood that is free 
from knots and other flaws. Of 
course, several coats of white 
paint will add to the life of the 
hurdles. 

The hurdle shown in_ I[llus- 
tration 1 is one made from a 
plan worked out by a student in 
the University of Illinois. It is 
durable and practical. It will be 
noted that as it stands in the pic- 
ture, it is of the right height for 
a low hurdle race. To make a 
high hurdie of the implement, all 





ILLUSTRATION 3 
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that is necessary is to swing the 
gate. When it is so swung and 
turned properly, it is impossible 
for a contestant to kick the gate 
over without upsetting the entire 
hurdle. The hand nut at one side 
of the hurdle makes it possible to 
tighten or loosen the hurdle, as 
desired. 

This hurdle has many features 
which recommend it to the user: 
First, it is simple in construction. 
Second, it can be easily made to 
conform to the rules. Third, little 
time is required in changing it 
from a low to a high hurdle. And, 
fourth, it is durable. 

The second diagram gives 
specifications of the hurdle. The 
hurdle is drawn according to a 
scale of one-fourth inch to one 
inch. The high hurdle is 3 ft. 6 
in. high and the low hurdle 2 ft. 
6 in. high; the length over all is 
42 inches, top board 3 inches; the 





end dimension pieces are 2 inches 
each ; the bases are 20 inches long 
and 4 inches wide; the outside 
support of the end piece that fits 
on the bases is 12 inches long. 
Note the slot at the bottom of the 
hurdle into which the top piece 
fits when the hurdle is set for low 
burdle racing. Care should be 
taken in making this slot so that 
the end support will not be 
weakened. When Mr. Stagg had 
the hurdles made for the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association 
meet on his field, he made the end 
pieces out of heavier material 
than is shown in the diagram on 
this page, with the idea that the 
hurdle needed strengthening in 
this particular 

Ten hurdles are required for a 
flight of hurdles, whether in the 
120 yard or the 220 yard races. 
It is well to plan for at least six 


(Continued on page 44) 
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PERIODIC HEALTH EXAMINA- 
TIONS 


GEORGE T. STAFFORD 


Mr. Stafford has written a series of articles for the Athletic Journal, the first 
of which appeared in the May, 1923, issue under the subject of The Physical 


Director or Coach in the Field of the Physical Subnormal. 
articles have dealt with the following subjects: 
Feet, Constipation, Hernia, Athletic Injuries and Specific Injurics. 


Subsequent 
Body Mechanics, Weak 
Mr. 


Stafford is Assistant Professor of Orthopedics and Physical Diagnosis, Uni- 


versity of Illinois —Ep1tor’s Norte. 


The time worn 
illus tration has 
often been given 
of the amount of 
time and care a 
man gives to his 
automo bile and 
the relatively 
small portion of 
time and care he 
gives his body. Yet there are on 
an average 3,000,000 persons ill 
in the United States all the time. 
Forty-two per cent of this illness 
is preventable. Seventy-five to 
eighty per cent of the school chil- 
dren of the United States have 
physical defects. The draft report 
shows that half the young men, 
who should have been in good phys- 
ical condition, were defective in 
varying degrees. And what has 
been the reaction to these startling 
pictures of physical deficiency ? The 
majority go serenely on, never 
thinking that possibly they might 
have some physical defect of which 
they are wholly unaware. 

Dr. Haven Emerson in a recent 
article* gives the figures of the ex- 
aminations conducted on “Appar- 
ently Healthy” adult individuals. 
Contrary to what one might expect, 
it was found that only 2.5 per cent 
were really healthy. The signifi- 








*Emerson, H. “Periodic Medical Examina- 
tions for Apparently Healthy Persons.” Jour- 
nal American Medical Association, May 12, ’23. 


}] 


cant point in Dr. Emerson’s report 
is that fact that this examination 
was conducted on individuals who 
never realized that they were not 
in good health. The emphasis in 
modern medicine is not entirely on 
curing an individual of a disease, 
but rather on prevention of disease 
and defects. This prevention may 
best be obtained by periodic health 
examinations which detect the earlv 
evidences of disorder before the 
discomfort, inconvenience, inter fer- 
ence with work, or anxiety has 
driven the individual to seek medi- 
cal advice for the treatment of es- 
tablished diseases. 

Dr. Thomas Wood of Columbia 
University? sums up the conditions 
of the school children as follows: 

About 1 per cent—200,000—of 
the 22,000,000 school children in 
the United States are mentally de- 
fective. 

Over 1 per cent—250,000 at least 
are handicapped by organic heart 
disease. 

At least 5 





per cent—1,000,000 
children—have now or have had 
tuberculosis, a danger often to 
others as well as to themselves. 

Five per cent—1,000,000 of them 
—have defective hearing, which un- 
recognized gives many the unde- 
served reputation of being mentally 
defective. 


tWood, T. D: 
Education,” 


‘“‘War’s Emphasis on Health 
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Twenty-five per cent—5,000,000 
of these school children—have de- 
fective eyes. All but a small per- 
centage of these can be corrected, 
and yet a majority of them have 
received no attention. 

Fifteen to 25 per cent—3,000,000 
to 5,000,000 of them—are suffering 
from malnutrition, and poverty is 
not the most important cause of 
this serious barrier to healthy de- 
velopment. 

From 15 to 25 per cent—3,000,- 
000 to 5,000,000 — have adenoids, 
diseased tonsils, or other glandular 
defects. 

From 10 to 20 per cent—2,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000—have weak foot 
arches, weak spines, or other joint 
defects. 

From 50 to 75 per cent—11,000,- 
000 to 16,000,000 of our school chil- 
dren—have defective teeth, and all 
‘defective teeth are more or less in- 
jurious to health. Some of these 
defective teeth are deadly menaces 
to their owners. 

Seventy-five per cent—16,000,900 
of the school children of the United 
States—have physical defects which 
are potentially or actually detrimen- 
tal to health. Most of these defects 
are remediable. 

For the adult who has no busi- 
ness, no profession, no object in 
life, no purpose to fulfill, and no 
loved ones, it may be fair for him 
to gamble with his health and neg- 
lect to have his body examined 
at least once a year. The above 
type leaves no vacancy in Life’s 
market when he passes on. How- 
ever, the man with an aim before 
him, a work which looks to his hand 
and mind for accomplishment, and 
dear ones who lean on him as the 
pillar of their existence, should pon- 
der deeply before he gambles away 
a life to which is entrusted so much 
of grave import. 

For the child who is about to 
enter school, and the child who is 
in school, there should be suitable 
provision made for his examination. 











Education should conserve and pro- 
mote the health of the child. Those 
who are fortunate enough to enter 
school with good health should be 
guarded and given frequent exami- 
nations to conserve that good health. 
Those who enter school with poor 
health should be treated to improve 
their condition. 

School life has been blamed for 
many of the ills that are found in 
school children. It would be better 
to consider first the possibility of 
these ills having first existed! before 
the child entered school. In many 
cases this is true. A child enters 
school with his weight below nor- 
mal, his system is tubercular, his 
eyes are defective, his adenoids or 
tonsils are diseased, or his teeth are 
defective. A child entering school 
with one or more of the above han- 
dicaps is constantly fighting an up- 
hill battle. Either his studies must 
suffer or, if he manages to pass his 
studies, his health suffers. The child 
is moulded into the curriculum, 
rather than the curriculum being 
applied to the individual child. 

Periodic health examinations are 
being recognized as economic in- 
vestments for the adult but the time 
has not come for the acceptance of 
periodic health examinations for the 
child. When this time does come, 
as it has in many up to date school 
systems and homes, the standard of 
health for the child will be raised 
to a much higher level than the 
present level of health. A child 
who must wait until he reaches high 
school or college before he receives 
a medical examination is not given 
a fair chance in life. Today the 
greatest amount of energy in ex- 
aminations is given at the wrong 
end of the child’s school life. Medi- 
cal examinations in high school and 
college must necessarily become the 
start of a repair process. The real 
need is for examinations, physical 
and mental, before the child enters 
school. 

Pre-school examinations have 
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been conducted in New York with 
very satisfactory results. The last 
month of the term is given over to 
medical examinations of children 
who are to enter school the follow- 
ing term. This allows a_ better 
chance for definite follow-up and 
corrective work before the child 
enters school. In this way the im- 
portant epoch of the child’s life is 
relieved of the extra strain of ex- 
amination when the poor child is 
already overburdened with the rou- 
tine of getting started in school life. 
The examination, which was held 
the term before the child entered 
school, gives the authorities a def- 
inite idea of the limitations of the 
child and a suitable program can 
be arranged which will fit the child’s 
condition and need. 

Dr. S. J. Baker= claims that the 
most important physical examina- 
tion to be made in the school life 
of the child is the one occurring at 
the time the child enters school for 
the first time. Dr. Baker states 
further that if the first examination 
be done with 100 per cent efficiency, 
combined with follow-up work that 
is 100 per cent effective and 100 
per cent of treatments obtained, it 
should not be necessary to do more 
than “inspect” the child up to the 
eight or ten year period. After the 
tenth year the health of the child 
should remain constant, with the 
possible exception of visual dis- 
turbances which increase slightly 
through school life. Dr. Baker con- 
cludes her article with the logical 
deduction that great emphasis 
should be placed hereafter upon the 
pre-school age period as the time 
when physical defects should be 
prevented or corrected. 

The present interest in physical 
education and athletics is very grat- 
ifying, but the large number of 
coaches and physical directors are 


tBaker, S. J. ‘‘School Health Supervision 
Based Upon Age and Sex Incidence of Physi- 
cal Defects.” American Journal of Public 
Health, June, 1922. 





still using the old methods of pre- 
scribing physical education and 
athletics which conform to the sup- 
posed army medical procedure of 
“Paint it with iodine and mark him 
duty.” Physical exercise has its 
benefits—castor oil has its benefits. 
A’ doctor who might, on entering a 
school gymnasium with a hundred 
boys, give a glance at the group and 
prescribe a tablespoonful of castor 
oil for everyone, would not be con- 
sidered an up to date doctor. The 
physical director who takes a group 
of boys and gives them all the same 
prescription of exercise may be 
treating some according to their 
needs, but a large number are not 
given the best possible exercise for 
their condition. Going one step 
farther, the coach or physical direc- 
tor who prescribes without know- 
ing the needs or capacities of those 
to whom he is giving exercises or 
games, must necessarily work in the 
dark and hope for the best. Physi- 
cal education to be intelligently pre- 
scribed should first ascertain the 
condition of the one to whom the 
exercise or game is to be given. 
Our changed conditions of living 
with its lack of outdoor life and 
exercise, demands more careful in- 
vestigation and examinations to de- 
termine the health of the individuals 
with whom coaches and _ physical 
directors are working. When the 
child first enters school or before, 
a careful mental and physical ex- 
amination should be made and the 
child given treatment for whatever 
defects are detected. In the ma- 
jority of cases the mother is very 
careful throughout the first two 
years of a child’s life. Between the 
ages of two and five, many children 
are not given suitable care and at- 
tention in matters of health. Under 
the systems. now in force in many 
schools no examination is given un- 
til the child reaches the upper 
grades or high school. Repair work 
(Continued on page 42) 
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THE DEMAND FOR COACHES 


The demand for first class coaches and directors exceeds the 
supply. At the present time a number of College Presidents and High 
School Principals are searching for Directors of Physical Education 
who have had broad training, have the proper conception of physical 
education and have character and personality. Likewise, there are 
positions awaiting coaches who have demonstrated that they are good 
sportsmen, know the technique of athletics and can get results. 

If a man who is now working primarily in the field of coaching 
aspires to become the head of a department, he will do well to spend 
all of the time possible in studying problems pertaining to education 
and especially to physical education. He should attend some of the 
athletic and physical education conventions and should do some work 
in research. Further, he will do well to contribute through writing 
and speaking to the general cause of physical education. 

The coach who is ambitious to improve his position will not only 
work incessantly to make a reputation in his present position but will 
attend summer coaching schools, study the current literature of 
coaching and strive to learn the methods of the successful coaches. 
Some coaches make the mistake of accepting positions where their 
chances of success are remote because the salary is attractive. The 
young coach who is just starting out should exercise as much care in 
selecting a position as the employer manifests in selecting a coach. 
If a school or college has never been so organized that its athletic 
teams have had a chance to win a reasonable percent of its games, the 
coach is fool-hardy indeed to attempt to accomplish that which has 
never been accomplished before. Many a coach of ability and char- 
acter has been rated as a poor coach because he was not connected 
with an institution that boasted of proper morale and material equally 
as good as the material which the rival schools possessed. 

In considering the advisability of accepting employment, the 
coach or director should remember that his success will depend very 
largely upon the school principal or college president. If the execu- 
tive believes in athletics and has the courage to support the man to 
whom he has entrusted his athletic department when the latter is 
competent and honest, even though things are not going well with 
the athletic teams, then the coach who is so fortunately situated has 
a good chance to succeed. If the administrative head, however, listens 
to popular clamor when the team is losing and sacrifices his coaches 
to save himself embarrassment on every occasion the coach should 
think twice before making an alliance with such an executive. 

The men who have been successful are in demand and the coaches 
who have been only moderately successful find it necessary to work 
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hard to secure new positions which are in the nature of promotions. 
Only a few are highly successful in coaching as there are only a few 
great surgeons, lawyers and engineers in their professions. The 
demand for good coaches and good directors it may be repeated is 
greater than the supply. 


NEED FOR STRAIGHT THINKING 


Ever since the meeting of student volunteers held recently in Indian- 
apolis there has been considerable discussion on the college campus re- 
garding the outlawry of war. In some institutions students have signed 
cards voicing their disapproval of war and stating that in case of another 
war they would not take up arms. Everyone who has the best interests 
of the race at heart must hold the opinion that civilization would be ad- 
vanced if nations would settle their differences by the rule of reason 
rather than force. 

Those who would end war by attacking war, however, are wasting 
their time. Wars are the result of greed, envy and selfishness and the 
antagonists of war would accomplish more if they would attack the causes 
of war rather than the instrument of war itself. It is characteristic of the 
thinking of today that some would eliminate results without removing 
those things which bring about the result. If our government does not 
suit the Bolshevist he would destroy the government, if the socialist does 
not approve of economic conditions he would destroy capitalism, if some 
one sees something bad in the system of athletics he would have athletics 
abolished. How much better it is for all to work to minimize the chances 
of war, to make our Government better, to improve economic conditions 
and to place athletics on a high plane than to join the forces of destruction. 

As for the misguided youths who would not fight to defend their flag, 
their mothers or sisters little need be said. Their numbers are so small 
that they cannot by any stretch of the imagination be considered to repre- 
sent the college men of today. It is doubtful if any athletic coaches or 
athletes have taken the pledge referred to above and it is probable that if 
our country needed men to take up arms in her defence the school and 
college athletes as in the last war would be the first to offer themselves. 
This does not mean that athletes are quarrelsome or militaristic. The 
athletic nations of the world are not the nations that are militaristically 
inclined. It does mean perhaps that loyalty and self-sacrifice are taught 
on the athletic fields and that the men who have received this training 
are not signing pledges to the effect that they would not fight if need be 
for the things for which this country stands. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


It is estimated that there is each year a thirty-three percent turn-over 
in the athletic coaching profession. That means that one-third of the 
coaches are taking up coaching for the first time or taking a new position 
each year. With so many changes the subscription department of the 
Journal has considerable difficulty each fall in keeping the mailing list up 
to date. If you change your address in the town or city where you live 
or move to another city, won’t you notify us at your earliest convenience? 





ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


BY 
JOHN L. GRIFFITH 


There are many reasons why 
the Director of Athletics should 
keep a permanent record of all 
athletic events in which his ath- 
letes compete. It is surprising 
how many times he will refer to 
old records if they are filed away 
for future reference and how in- 
teresting they are to the historian 
and statistician in after years. 
Further, they are always of value 
for present use. 

This article will deal with the 
subject of record blanks or as 
they are sometimes called clerk 
ef the course cards for track and 
field meets. The use of these or 
similar blanks is recommended 
because they constitute a perma- 
nent record in convenient form 
for preservation. When the meets 
are over the cards should be 
placed in the files where they will 
not be lost. 

Further, these cards contain a 
complete record of each event. 
For instance, in a hurdle race 
they show what men competed, 
the lanes in which they ran and 
the order in which they finished. 
This record is frequently required 
by the officials when three or 
more hurdles have been knocked 
down in a certain lane. In a 
meet of national importance one 
of the hurdlers knocked down too 
many hurdles, but since a record 
of the starters was not kept it 
was impossible to decide what 
man should have been disquali- 
fied. In additien the card bears 
the signature of the officials and 
thus there can never be any ques- 
tion as to the authenticity of the 
records. 

The cards should be printed on 


medium weight card board, stiff 
enough to write upon. Enough 
can be printed at one time to last 
several years. They may be used 
for dual meets or conference 
meets as well. 

The clerk of the course should 
have the cards filled out with the 
names of the contestants as far in 
advance of the starting of the 
meet as possible. At the draw- 
ings he should insert the course 
drawn by each man. At the start 
of the race he should turn the 
card over to the Head Finish 
Judge, who will fill in the order 
of finish, sign the card, have the 
other Finish Judges sign, and then 
turn the same over to the timers 
who will fill in the time for track 
events, sign and turn the card 
over to the scorer. ‘The scorer 
will turn all cards over to the an- 
nouncer who will hand all of 
them later to the Games’ Commit- 
tee. 

The cards for a field event 
should be handed to the head 
judge of the event at the begin- 
ning of the meet. This judge will 
then scratch the names of the 
men who do not report and will 
keep the complete record of each 
performance on the card. When 
the event is concluded the judges 
should fill in the names of the 
winners, sign the card and turn 
it over to the announcer. 

The form on page 17 illustrates 
the blank which may be used for 
the shot-put, discus throw, hammer 
throw, javelin throw and the broad 
jump. The exact size of the card 
is 5% inches wide and 12 inches 
long. This provides lines enough 
for recording the names of twenty- 
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one contestants. One column is 
for the name of the school or col- 
lege represented by the athlete and 
another for his number. In addi- 
tion there is a space in which each 
put, throw or jump may be re- 
corded. Inasmuch as the rules pro- 
vide that in the events menttoned 
above one more contestant shall be 
qualified in the preliminaries for the 
finals than there are places to count 
for points, it is well to leave five or 
six lines for the contestants’ final 
trials and provision should also be 
made for enough lines on which to 
record the names of all of the men 
who may place. 

When the field judges call the 
roll preliminary to starting a field 
event they should write the names 
of the men who report in the space 
provided for their names. They 
should then record each man’s ef- 
fort in turn. When the competi- 
tion in the event is concluded, the 
card will show the complete history 
of the event. 

The form on page 18 illustrates 
the kind of a blank which may be 
prepared for the track events. The 
size of the card is 434 inches wide 
by 12 inches long. Where prelimi- 
naries are run it will be necessary 
to use one card for each prelimi- 
nary and then a card for the final 
heat. In addition to the columns 
for the names of the contestants, 
the institutions, the contestants’ 
numbers and the courses in which 
they run, there is also a column 
marked “position.” This space 
may be used for recording the or- 
der in which the men finish. The 
space at the bottom of the card pro- 
vides for a list of the names of the 
winners but sometimes as in the 
case of distance runs it is possible 
to note the order of finish of all of 
the competitors. 

The blanks for the high jump 
and the pole vault are different 
from the others that have been de- 
scribed. A card 11% inches wide 
and 9 inches high has been found 


satisfactory. On the card there 
should be a space at the top for the 
name of the meet and the date. Be- 
low that should be printed the name 
of the event, viz: running high 
jump or pole vault. The card in 
question would have twenty-one 
blanks for the names of the con- 
testants. These should be listed in 
the first column. In the second col- 
umn the name of the school should 
be indicated and in the third col- 
umn the competitors’ numbers. The 
card of the size specified would 
contain space for checking the trials 
at fifteen heights. Under each 
height there should be three col- 
umns as each competitor is entitled 
to three trials at each height. The 
judge will record in these spaces 
whether the contestant cleared the 
bar on his first, second or third 
trial or was eliminated. At the 
bottom of the card there should 
be spaces for listing the names of 
the winners and their records and 
a place for the judges and the 
scorer to sign the card. 

It will usually be found desirable 
to tack the cards used in the field 
events on smooth boards for the 
convenience of the judges. 





For relay meets it is customary 
to conduct the drawings for each 
race at some place near the track 
ten or fifteen minutes before the 
time for starting the event. If the 
coach does not wish to have his men 
report that far in advance of the 
starting of the race he may report 
for his men or have someone else 
report. The reason for conducting 
the drawings in this manner is that 
thus the events may be run off 
promptly. When the clerk has the 
names of the teams that will com- 
pete, he should write on the card 
the names of the men on each team 
and the order in which they are to 
run. When the men are called for 
the event, he will then assign them 

(Continued on page 33) 





SPORTSMANSHIP IN COLLEGE 
ATHLETICS 


H. S. THOMAS 


Mr. Thomas was graduated from Coe College in 1907. He won ten letters 
in four major sports at Coe. He graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan Law School in 1913. He coached two state championship high school 
football teams at Ida Grove, Lowa, 1907 and 1908. He coached the football, 
basketball and baseball teams at Coe in 1912 and coached football at North 
Des Moines High School in 1913 and 1914. He has officiated for a number 


of years. Mr. Thomas is now practicing law in Des Moines. 
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The dictionary 
‘usually defines 
sportsmanship as 
“skill or practice 
‘in field sports,” 
but the accepted 
| meaning to the 
average follower 
of athletics in- 
cludes a great 
many more things incidentally and 
vitally concerned with that skill or 
practice. Its expression varies 
widely, depending a great deal on 
the class or kind of sport and in 
the particular circumstances under 
which it is, or is not, exhibited. In 
its general acceptance, it is under- 
stood to mean the attitude and con- 
duct of participants in the play, to- 
gether with that of the managers, 
coaches, officials and spectators. It 
is usually shown by acts alone, but 
its absence is demonstrated by acts, 
supplemented by what might be 
termed conversation. 

Not so many years ago, as most 
of the near old-timers will testify, 
sportsmanship was on a_ rather 
questionable plane. We had side 
line coaching in football, boxing and 
tripping a runner in track, brother- 
in-law officiating, the inflicting of 
deliberate injury, attempts at in- 
fringements of rules, and many 
other unsportsmanlike acts that 
were indulged in and countenanced. 
Today we have adopted and are 
adhering to a much higher stand- 
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ard, but there may still be noted 
many glaring instances of unsports- 
manlike conduct that should be 
eradicated. In those earlier days 
we did not have the proper stand- 
ard, and we did not, because we did 
not fully appreciate the value of a 
better standard. Because the fu- 
ture of athletic contests depends on 
an ethical standard in sports, I have 
been tempted to write this article. 

Defeat, in former years, seems to 
me to have been of greater moment 
than at present; consequently ways 
and means were resorted to, to 
achieve the end in view. We saw 
no good in our rivals. We all tried 
to get the stars, and when we lost, 
it was many times blamed to the 
partisan work of officials. We kept 
within ourselves, refused friendli- 
ness with opponents, and were sus- 
picious of the men they offered as 
officials. An official’s reputation was 
a precarious thing, and many a 
worthy conflict was marred by a 
wordy or fistic encounter after the 
game. Very few reai defeats were 
ever suffered, by reason of the num- 
ber of “if’s” in that defeat. We 
forgot that ““Anyone can win, but it 
takes a man to lose.” Gradually 
these and other unsportsmanlike 
tendencies have been done away 
with, due in most part to better 
instruction, to the more active in- 
fluence of alumni, to the lessening 
of partisanship, and to the growing 
appreciation of ability and perform- 
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ance. Slowly and surely we have 
learned that the real joy of victory 
partakes of many things heretofore 
not understood. We are now solici- 
tous for the accommodations of our 
rivals. They are dined as visitors, 
and are called guests upon the score 
board. We want to win from the 
best team our opponents can pro- 
duce. We have learned that defeat 
is not the disgrace it formerly was 
at the hands of worthy rivals. The 
games are not the life and death 
affairs of former years, and we have 
found that we can be beaten soundly 
and still be proud of our team and 
shake hands with our conquerors. 
If the team gives all it has, and in 
the right way, and loses, we are not, 
of course, satisfied, nor fully con- 
tent, but other years are ahead. We 
have learned that the official who 
is bought off is an exceedingly rare 
specimen, if such ever existed. A 
calm view of the penalty usually 
disclosed that it was deserved. We 
found that the real player never 
had time, nor found it necessary, 
to resort to illegal play or unsports- 
manlike tactics; that it was easier 
to see infringement of the rules 
from a bleacher seat than when on 
the field, in intricate plays ; and that 
to yell at an opponent or an official 
from a hidden point in a crowd was 
the act alone of a mucker. We have 
outgrown most of such frailties, but 
the booing of an official may still 
be heard, the insulting and dispar- 
agement of opponents may yet be 
noticed, newspaper trials between 
managers and coaches may yet be 
read, and Old Man Alibi’s descend- 
ents are still prevalent among us. 
The true supporter of athletic 
contests has a clearly defined 
thought on sportsmanship. He 
knows it first in his desire to see 
a high order of ability and perform- 
ance in an evenly matched struggle. 
He wants the best team to win. He 
wants fair play on the field from 
the participants, true sportsmanship 
from coaches and managers, capable 
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officials, and nothing but the right 
loyalty expressed by the spectators. 
If there is criticism, he wants it 
to be fair and impartial and made 
with respect. He likes to see the 
two captains grasp each other's 
hand after the game in mutual ad- 
miration and fellowship. He wants 
to see the defeated coach come 
across the field to congratulate his 
victor. He wants to hear an un- 
reserved cheer for stellar perform- 
ance by either team. He wants to 
see the managers and coaches of 
both teams demonstrate to the of- 
ficials that the respective schools are 
squarely behind them, that they 
recognize the difficult task the off- 
cial has and respect and admire the 
one that “calls them as he sees 
them.” 

The good sportsman believes in 
the football code and wants the 
players, coaches, officials and spec- 
tators to respect it. Too many times 
he has seen athletic ability of the 
highest kind cheapened because that 
particular athlete could not lose 
gracefully ; because he was a hard 
luck sobber in defeat, a glib con- 
versationalist in victory, one who 
indulged in belittling remarks about 
his opponent’s play, with ever ready 
alibi for his own failures, a contin- 
uous seeker for an tnfair advan- 
tage. The sports follower has felt 
that while the conduct of those not 
connected with the school could not 
be entirely regulated, certainly it 
could have been bettered, and the 
conduct of the students themselves 
vastly different had there been a 
member of the faculty who would 
have taught them that true college 
spirit is best exemplified by sports- 
manlike conduct. 

I doubt if the importance of 
teaching sportsmanship is always 
fully realized. Especially is it im- 
portant that colleges that are send- 
ing athletic directors to the high 
schools and smaller colleges should 
stress sportsmanship. If eleven 
men on a football team are taught 


unsportsmanlike tactics or, at least, 
some are countenanced, that lowered 
standard is later carried into just 
that number of different schools. 
This is a serious situation and we 
still find many such coaches, who 
are doing more to injure the future 
standard of sportsmanship than 
might at first be realized in a place 
where by reason of immature age 
the seeds are more easily instilled. 
The younger generation must be 
taught that sportsmanship comes 
first, and whether in victory or de- 
feat, their first duty is to be clean, 
courteous, fair and unassuming, a 
modest winner and a graceful loser. 

I have often wondered if we have 
been thoughtful and careful enough 
to instill, especially in the minds of 
college men, the fact that the friends 
of the game, that vast army of 
staunch supporters, to most of 
whom the glory of active participa- 
tion has become somewhat dimmed, 
are relying on those in charge and 
on those who participate, for the 
preservation of football traditions 
and the maintenance of those high 
standards of sportsmanship, which 
must always be kept uppermost; 
that the good name of the game 
must be kept inviolate, and that the 
future of college athletics, its glory 
or its disgrace, is in their hands. As 
is said in that football code, ‘There 
are still many school and college 
teams who seem to fail to recognize 
that the first obligation of every 
football player, the coach, manager, 
and everyone connected with the 
game, is to protect the game, its 
reputation and its good name; that 
there is little excuse for any college 
player who allows the game to be 
smirched with unsportsmanlike tac- 
tics.” 

The most flagrant example of 
poor sportsmanship is the spectator 
who yells at an official. Such an 


individual never realizes that the 
officials were hired by the manage- 
ment of the school of which he pos- 
sibly is a member, that their ability 
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has been vouched for by the leading 
athletic men of that particular sec- 
tion, and that coaches.and managers 
have carefully selected them; that 
they are on the field with no inter- 
est of any kind to serve except the 
interests of the game itself and that 
his shrill little yelpings bring him 
nothing but censure from the true 
sportsman. 

Crabbing a decision is another 
common example. It gets one no- 
where, for the proper official never 
changes his decision, and the crab- 
bing can but antagonize him tem- 
peramentally, at least. The average 
official is a good type of sportsman, 
clean, courteous, competent and 
courageous. Most officials are busi- 
ness men, industrious and success- 
ful, the monetary value of whose 
services is very little compared with 
their love of the game, its tradi- 
tions, and their interest in seeing 
it kept clean and unimpaired. Most 
of them are like Umpire Bill, and on 
3ill’s language stand. 


“He may have been safe,” said 
Umpire Bill, 
But I called him out, and he’s 
out until 
It’s snowing in Hell and there’s 
sand on the sea, 
That’s the kind of an umps I 
am,” sez he. 


To my mind, these men are doing 
a great good and seem always striv- 
ing earnestly and intelligently for 
the betterment of the sport. There 
is still room for improvement in the 
backing of managers and coaches, 
of the work of officials and in the 
demands for sportsmanship, and if 
all concerned will bend their efforts 
to that end, it will ultimately hasten 
the time when everyone connected 
with athletic contests, be he player, 
manager, coach, spectator or re- 
porter, will be a sportsman in the 
truest sense of the word. Poor 
sportsmanship is the hardest thing 
with which any official contends, 
and his task, at best, has few equals 
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STEEL LOCKERS 





WE specialize on the 

manufacture of steel 
lockers and steel racks and 
shelving, devoting to these 
products the best thought 
and skill available. 


It stands to reason that we know 
how to make good lockers at a 
reasonable price. Efficient spec- 
ialization improves quality with- 
out increasing cost. 


On this policy we have built a 
business and a reputation. 


We make also Steel Racks, Bins and 
Shelving. Catalogues on request. 
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DES MOINES—THE CITY 
] OF CERTAINTIES — is a 
great athletic center. 
It is the home of the Drake 
Relays —the western athletic 
classic. In this event 17 states 
are represented, with over 
1,300 athletes competing, and 
more than 100 colleges and 
schools represented. 
Des Moines extends a cordial 
invitation to the athletes of 
America to attend this great 
track classic. 
DES MOINES IS THE 
YOUNG MAN’S CITY. 
The young man who comes 
here to begin business plants 
himself in the heart of the rich- 
est area of land on the globe 
—in the center of a section 
where prosperity is a habit. 
Everything in and about Des 
Moines makes it a CITY OF 
CERTAINTIES—especially for 
the young man. 
The right kind of a young man 
has more than a chance here 
—he has a CERTAINTY. 

Des Moines is not “owned” 
by people who control a business because their fathers built it up. 
The young man who begins on a small capital is not overshadowed 
by tremendously capitalized companies. He is not crushed by 
competition, because 


Des Moines today does not supply more than one-third of the 
demands of its trade territory. 
Des Moines ranks high among the fastest growing large cities of the United States. 
Des Moines has 135 jobbing houses with an annual turn-over of over $150,000,000. 
Des Moines has 400 factories with an annual output of $70,000,000, and with over 
10,000 operatives. Pay rolls amounting to $13,000,000. 
: Des Moines is in the midst of large coal fields and at the junction of two fine rivers, 
insuring low-priced and plentiful electric and gas power. 
Des Moines is only 200 miles from the geographical center and less than 400 miles from 
the population center of the United States. 


Nine Main Trunk Lines of railroad radiate in every direction from Des Moines, and 
practically all the 1,500 railroad stations of Iowa are within less than 200 miles of her door. 


Des Moines invites the young man! 
For detailed information write— 


























The Greater Des Moines Committee 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Relays 


DES MOINES 
IOWA 
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April 
25 & 26 


Make Your 
Hotel 


Reservations 


Early 














Hotel Irwin 


Fireproof—European 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Cherry Street at Sixth 


Close to Everything 
Sensible Prices in our 
Cafe. 
COACHES 
Make Your Reservations 
now for Drake Relays 


April 25-26. 


Rates with Private Bath and Toilet: 


One Person - -  $2.00-2.50 

Two Persons - -  $3.00-4.C0 
Without Bath: 

One Person - - - $1.50 

Two Persons - - - $2.25 


W. T. IRWIN, Operator 








COACHES 


Make your Hotel reservations now 


DRAKE RELAYS, APRIL 25-26th 





t | HOTEL FRANKLIN | = 
: Fifth and Locust ; 
4 Streets P 
. DES MOINES A 
F IOWA N 











All rooms with Private Bath 
and Toilet. 

Rates, One Person - $2.00 to $2.50 

Two Persons - $3.00 to $4.00 


GEO. E. CROMLEY 


Operator 














The 
Chamberlain Hotel 


will be 
OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS 


for 
Coaches and Athletes 


who will attend the Drake Relays 


Write for team reservations to 


C. HARTNAGLE, Chamberlain Hotel 
Seventh and Locust DES MOINES, IOWA 





DRAKE ® RELAYS 
April 25th-26th—Des Moines, Ia. 


HOTEL SAVERY 


Locust at 4th Street 


HOTELFORT DES MOINES 
Walnut at 10th Street 
These Two Splendid Fireproof Hotels 


Offer Special Rates For Track Teams 
and Their Followers. WRITE. 
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where quick thinking is so necessary 
and where the damage caused by a 
mistake of judgment may be so ir- 
reparable,.and the man who stays 


in the game year after year is the - 


last one who would do anything in- 
tentionally to jeopardize the game. 
Schools and colleges must learn that 
if they cannot always demand and 
receive sportsmanlike conduct from 
management and coaches, the time 
has come to secure someone whose 
ideals are first right and who con- 
stantly keeps . ich standards upper- 
most before everyone connected 
with the game in his particular 
school. 

A detailed list of the unsports- 
manlike acts witnessed by an official 
in his years of experience would 
unduly extend an article, and would, 
perhaps, serve no good purpose. It 
is not the desire of the writer of 
this article to deal with specific in- 
stances or to be personal. It is for 
constructive benefits we are all 
working, building upon the mis- 
takes of the past, as generalities. 
Every official knows of the coach 
and manager who smiled on him be- 
fore the game and hardly knew him 
afterwards. Every official has la- 
mented many times the ignorance 
of the rules, not only among criti- 
cising spectators but with coaches, 
as well. Every official has seen 
illegal play, that he has known must 
have been coached or it would not 
have been attempted. They have 
all seen illustrations of the taking 
advantage of the rules. Every off- 
cial has felt that he has been left 
off a manager’s approved list by 
reason of the fact that he called a 
tough decision against that team at 
a point in the game where it af- 
fected the score. Every coach has 
found that he has at times been 
mistaken in the official he seiected; 
he has seen infringement of the 
rules that the official should have 
seen. He has also seen infringement 
of the rules that he felt the official 


was too spineless to call. There 
have been faults on both sides, and, 
of course, there will always be in 
anything that contains the human 
equation. Conduct cannot be per- 
fect, but we should aim at a higher 
degree of competency as Officials 
and demand more recognition of 
the difficult task of officiating and 
a fuller appreciation that the ma- 
jority of officials are honestly try- 
ing to do their best. Such faults 
must be eliminated, if we are ulti- 
mately to achieve true sportsman- 
ship. Coaches and officials should 
be the leaders, and we must all 
remember it is only a game and that 
the true criterion of sportsmanship 
is to have won fairly or to have 
lost as gentlemen. 

I wish we could instill in every 
high school boy, college and uni- 
versity man, from the time he first 
runs until his last race, until the 
whistle blows his last game over, 
that the greatest thing in the world 
is to win fairly, to appreciate the 
virtue of clean fighting and sports- 
manlike conduct; that to have so 
played the game that when his ath- 
letic competition is over he has no 
regrets for anything done or said; 
to be known as the squarest kind 
of a player, unassuming and un- 
afraid, with the fighting heart that 
brought and held for him the re- 
spect of spectators and opponents 
alike. In that kind of a man or 
woman, the sportsmanship of our 
future generations is safe. 





Ques.—In the running broad 
jump (a) must the jumper take off 
from or behind the take-off board ? 
(b) If he lands outside the pit shall 
the jump be measured? (c) If the 
jump be measured shall the tape be 
held at right angles to the joist? 

Ans.—(a) The jumper must 
take off from or behind the joist 
that is laid in the ground. The 
outer edge of this joist constitutes 
the scratch line. (b) If he lands 
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outside the pit the jump should be 
measured just the same as though 
he landed in the soft dirt. (c) If 
the jumper lands outside the pit the 
jump should be measured from the 
nearest break in the ground to the 
scratch line or to such line ex- 
tended. The rules specify that the 
joist shall be 8 inches wide, but do 
not require that it shall be of any 
special length. 

Ques.—May a javelin thrower 
who throws the javelin with his 
right hand reach over and _ steady 
the javelin with his left hand as he 
runs? 

Ans.—Yes. The rule covering 
this point is as follows: “The jav- 
elin must be held by the grip and 
no other method of holding is per- 
missible.”’ 





Ques.—In a distance race if a 
runner is “lapped” should he be dis- 
qualified ? 


Ans.—No. 
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all departments of the University, giv- 
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LOFFENSIVE BASEBALL 


BY 


RAY HABERMAN 


Two of the 

greatest 
problems with 
which a coach 
has to contend 
in college base- 
ball are hitting 
and bunting. 
These are the 
real offensive 
weapons, and lead to the other 
phase of offensive baseball—base 
stealing. 

The great tendency at present 
is to try to hit home runs, due no 
doubt to the fashion in the big 
leagues. The majority of play- 





- ers who report to a coach in the 


Spring hold their bat as in Illus- 
tration 1. If a man has a good 





ILLUSTRATION 1 


eye and is a natural hitter, he 
may hit well holding his bat on 
the end, but if he swings wildly 
and trusts to luck, then his hold 
on the bat must be changed. 
Illustration 2 shows a good posi- 
tion of the hands, holding the bat 
with the lower hand about three 
inches from the end, and with a 
space of about two inches be- 
tween the upper and lower hands. 
This grip gives good control, and 
is possibly the best way of grip- 
ping. 

Illustration 3 shows the choke 
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grip, that is, holding the bat up 
short and using a short swing. 
Personally, | have secured my 
best results from this system, for 
it is easier in this way for a man 
to keep his eye on the ball. Keep- 
ing the eye on the ball is one of 
the big secrets of successful hit- 
ting anyway, and as soon as a 
man realizes that batting is like 
driving a nail with a hammer, and 
that he has to watch the ball just 





ILLUSTRATION 2 


as he does the nail, in order to 
drive it, he starts to show results. 
[ have also had good results in 
using this system on men who 
are in a batting slump. I have 


them choke up on the handle, 
step short, swing short, and work 
for singles. Of course, home runs 
are scarce with this method, but 
there are fewer strikeouts. 

The choke method is ideal for 
bunting. 


Illustration 4 shows 





ILLUSTRATION 3 
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the grip used in bunting by the 
majority of players and coaches. 
It is a very effective grip, but 
again the eye must be kept on 
the ball. I have found that after 
a player has used the choke 
method of hitting, he is gener- 
ally a better bunter, and that he 
does not care to bunt in the usual 
way. He wants to choke his bat 


when laying one down, and seems 
to fall into the grip shown in 
Illustration 5 very naturally. I 








ILLUSTRATION 4 


have had best results with both 
hands held at the middle of the 
bat, with a space between, just 
about at the balance. The left 
hand controls the bat, if the hitter 
is right handed, and should also 
turn it slightly down as the ball 


comes in contact with it. The 
right hand with the _ fingers 


tucked well back should be used 
asa pivot. The ball should strike 
about five inches from the upper 
hand, although the player should 
feel that he ‘s trying to catch the 
ball in his hand. Anybody can 
reach out and touch a ball when 





ILLUSTRATION § 


it is thrown to him so why not 
use the same method of locating 
the ball in bunting? In this 
method it is natural for a player 
to watch the ball and coaches will 
find that a bunter may be devel- 
oped when using a short grip. 
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A PLEA FOR THE GAME OF 
VOLLEY BALL 


R. A. Allen, M. D. 


Dr. Allen is physical work secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 


of Chicago. 


Previous to his appointment to this important position he served as physi- 


cal director of the City Industrial Department of the 


Association. Dr. 


Allen entered the physical department of the Y. M. C. A. at Sterling, 
Illinois, in 1905. He was graduated from Temple University in 1910 and 
from the Chicago College of Medicine and Surgery in 1913. He then en- 


tered the service of the Chicago Y. M. C. 
Side Department. In lIebruary, 1918, 


director.—Editor’s Note. 

Volley ball has 

oerhaps a greater 
‘ange of useful- 
less among or- 
fanizations — pro- 
noting physical 
ctivities than any 
ther sport. The 
rame requires a 
‘limited amount of 
space and equipment, is designed 
for either outdoor or indoor play, 
may be played the year round and 
is suitably adapted to men and boys, 
as well as to women and girls. In 
addition to this, the game is readily 
adaptable for use as a highly com- 
petitive activity and for purely rec- 
reational purposes. Volley ball was 
originated in the Y. M. C. A. and 
is used to a greater extent in the 
Association gyms than elsewhere, 
although it is rapidly finding favor 
among industries, ple ground and 
other organizations. The colleges 
as a whole have not yet given the 
game a prominent place in their 
physical programs. 

For the person who has never 
entered into athletic competition, or 
for one who has never experienced 
that sense of enjoyment which 
comes through play, volley ball pre- 
sents a unique opportunity, espe- 
cially for those who are never too 
old to learn. Business men by the 
thousands are playing the game 
every day, many of them never 
having “played” in their younger 
days, and now finding keen enjoy- 
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1. as physical director of the West 
he went to France as an athletic 


ment in the physical exercise which 
the game affords. [rom the side 
lines one often hears the remark, 
“nothing to it,” or “not enough ex- 
ercise,’ but the same criticism has 
been made of tennis and golf. The 
answer is simply that the critics 
give it a fair trial. 

The same general rules for team 
organization which apply to other 
team games, such as basket ball, 
baseball, or football, will hold for 
a successful game of volley ball. 
Teams composed of players with 
more or less equal ability (rather 
than a mixture of beginners and 
semi-experts on each team) will 
make the game more attractive and 
interesting from a competitive stand- 
point. Team play is essential for 
success, although offensive play is 
often built up around some player 
of outstanding ability, as a “spiker” 
or “killer.” 

At the present time the Y. M. C. 
A., MN. A. A. F., N.C. A., Boy 
Scouts and Playground Association 
have jointly adopted a single set 
of rules for men and boys, and 
while this seems generally desirable, 
there is some question as to the 
game serving its largest constitu- 
ency and greatest usefulness. 

One point in question is with 
reference to the rotation of players. 
From a distinctly competitive stand- 
point, volley ball is the only game 
requiring a player to fill every po- 
sition during the course of a game, 
and this is not true of baseball, 
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basketball or football. Some sports, 
such as_ basketball, wrestling and 
boxing, have certain standards of 
competition designed to place con- 
testants on an equitable basis. For 
example, basketball teams schedule 
games with teams composed of 
players of similar weights, the same 
being true of wrestlers and boxers. 
Adjustments, however, are bound 
to be made in the rules of the game 
as experience will warrant. 

There are now several sets of 
rules for baseball, such as the reg- 
ular outdoor game, the indoor game, 
playgrcund ball and the armory 
game. These, however, do not radi- 
cally change the nature of the game 
of baseball, but simply change the 
size of the diamond, the length of 
the bat, the size of the ball, etc., all 
for the purpose of making the game 
of baseball adaptable to certain 
needs and requirements and most 
serviceable to the largest number of 
players. Several sets of rules in such 
instance, however, do not lead to 
the confusion which existed in bas- 
ketball a number of years ago when 
the Intercollegiate, A. A. U. and 
Y. M. C. A. each had their own set 
of rules. In any event, such ad- 
justments in volley ball rules will 
undoubtedly be made which will 
make the game more of a “sporty”’ 
proposition, just as “bunkers,” 
“sand traps,” etc., do for golf, or 
the removal of the lawn from “lawn 
tennis” has done for that game. 

The game of volley ball is too 
valuable a game for the “dubs,” 
“hope-to-be’s,” “never-waser’s,” et 
al, to allow the “experts” to deter- 
mine entirely its future, and for this 
reason the game should be studied 
both from the standpoint of its 
competitive worth and its purely 
recreational value. 

The Official Hand Book of Vol- 
ley Ball Rules published annually 
contains valuable articles on the 
science and technique of the game, 
as well as hints and suggestions for 
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The Gill Discus has been 
winning in most of the 
big meets. Its scientific 
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theories of Coach Harry 
Gill of the University of 
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beginners, written by men who have 
participated in the game for many 
years. 

National and district champion- 
ships in volley ball have brought 
out interesting and valuable points 
of the game, and the Joint Rules 
Committee has been on the alert to 
bring about such modifications of 
the rules as to make the game most 
satisfactory to the majority of play- 
ers. No radical revisions of the 
rules have been made without an 
attempt to secure the suggestions of 
players and other persons vitally 
interested, and certainly no “tam- 
pering” of the rules has been in 
evidence, indicative of superficial 
study of the game. 

Morale and team spirit have 
characterized the play of those teams 
having greatest success, and with 
these basic elements in the athletic 
platform of volley ball teams, such 
other qualities, as brain work, co- 
ordination and agility, so essential 
to success, will have greatest free- 
dom for functioning. 

During the 1923 championships 
held in Chicago, when thirty-two 
teams from various parts of the 
country participated, the remark 
was frequently heard that “‘it’s a 
young man’s game.” If this be true, 
some steps should be taken to re- 
lieve the game of its limitations, 
because in volley ball we have a 
most excellent activity for attract- 
ing the attention of the ex-college 
athlete who has become the busi- 
ness or professional man of today. 
We have the utmost confidence in 
the Joint Rules Committee to con- 
struct the game so as to make it 
serve its largest purpose. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 19) 


to the courses which they have 
drawn and while the men are 
digging their holes, the clerk will 
send the card to the head finish 
judge. 

Question: Who is _ responsible 
for placing the men in their courses 
at the start of a race? 

Answer: The Clerk of Course. 

Question: Whose duty is it to 
see that the hurdles are properly 
set before a hurdle race? 

Answer: The inspectors. 

Question: Why is it that the 
field events in a track meet are 
seldom started on time? 

Answer: If a field event, for in- 
stance the pole vault, is scheduled 
to start at two o'clock, the field 
judges frequently start calling the 
roll at two o'clock and thus fifteen 
or twenty minutes elapse before the 
men begin to vault. The roll should 
be called before the time scheduled 
for the starting of the event and 
the men should have their take-off 
measured in advance. If this is 
done there is no excuse for a late 
start. 

Question: Is timing being done 
with one-fifth or one-tenth second 
timers in the big meets 

Answer: The rules provide that 
timing for the N. C. A. A. Meet 
shall be by one-tenth second timers. 
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Jiffy Jock Strap 


Instantly snaps into place 
without removing clothing 


Trainers and Athletic Directors are in- 
vited to investigate the Jiffy Jock Strap 
because of its added convenience, com- 
fort and support. Made by Johnson & 
Johnson, this entirely new idea in Jock 
Straps is of finest quality elastic with a 
scientifically designed pouch which affords 
greater comfort and protection, with per- 
fect freedom from chafing. 


Athletic Directors 
will be interested in investigating the Jiffy 
Jock Strap. If your Druggist cannot show 
it to you, send us his name and we will 
see that you are supplied. 
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THE McCORD COACHES’ and TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RALPH N. McCORD, Manager 


Keep an up-to-date Record of 
your training in our files and 
we will work wunceasingly in 
your behalf. 


Every Progressive 


COACH 


and 


TEACHER 


Should register with us at once. 
If you do not have a position 
worthy of your experience con- 
sult us. 





When in need of a teacher or 
a coach write to us. We can 
increase your range of choice 
and also save you time and 
trouble. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
and 


PRINCIPALS 
Report your vacancies to us. 


We are at all times in touch 
with well qualified specialists. 








SEND FOR OUR REGISTRATION BLANK 


UNITY BUILDING BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 





Ohio State University has per- 
fected one of the best depart- 
ments of physical education to be 
found in an American university. 
The report of the university 
physical examinations for the 
autumn quarter 1923-24 contains 
valuable information for all 
coaches and physical directors. It 
is significant that only 5.8% of 
the men examined were given a 
rating of “A”, that 35.4% were 
round shouldered, 15.6% had flat 
feet, 43.2% had defective eye- 
sight, and that very few had de- 
fective hearts. The complete re- 
port follows: 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
REPORT OF UNIVERSITY PHYS- 
ICAL EXAMINATIONS 
AUTUMN QUARTER 


1923-24 


J. H. Nichols, M.D. 
Walter Duffee, M.D. 
MEN 
Percent 
Total number examined ...1905 
No. receiving “A” class.... 111 5.8 
PosTUuRAL DEFECTS 
Head 
Flead forward ......s.... 523 27.4 
Shoulders 
Right shoulder low........ 972 51. 
Left shoulder lew......... 26 1.3 
Round shoulders ......... 675 35.4 
Chest 
SS ee re 42 2.2 
ee eee errrrs 6 3 
CEE SNE nc cawcesacass 1 05 
Spine 
Scoliosis (lateral curva- 
je. re 50 2.6 
Scoliosis (lateral curva- 
are 316 16.5 
Kyphosis (anterior - pos- 
terior curvature) ....... 4 2 
Lordosis (hollow back)... 153 8. 
ect 
PN are Pi dietece 299 15.6 
Weight 
Ramer 220 The. ......05<<. 250 13.1 
RP OM co ecceeunouas 5 2 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 


Height 
Dame S ts 4 .cccceaccss 80 
Tobacco users 
NN, oc wacsndtacon anus 350 
RMOED ccccucuevesanes cies $4 
as atalericccara aan eeneeere as 216 
8 ee ne eer tare 12 
RN aes ea cial 622 
Swimming 
Pee 10. WU. evince kicsn ss 1393 
Unable to swim........... 360 
Eyes 
Defective sight ........... 824 
Ears 


Impacted cerumen (wax). 130 
Otitis Media qurulent chronic 10 


Nose 
Deviated septum ......... 260 
Hypertrophied turbinates... 32 
ST i a ee 66 
antes MCHC <........5.«. 3 
Rhinitis chronic ........... 41 
Rhinitis atrophic ......... 1 

Throat 
Hypertrophied tonsils ..... 152 
Diseased tonsils .......... 56 

Teeth 
Filling (needed) ......... 222 
Prophylaxis (cleaning) ... 217 
Extraction (needed) ...... 105 
Bridge work (needed) .. 1 


Orthodontia (straightening) 3 


Sn TA ae 1 
en ee 3 
Thyroid 
Thyroid (enlargement 
ED cb iia tama eae e a 41 
Exopthalmic goitre ....... 1 


Lungs 
Rales 5 


Observation (re -examina- 


tion ) 
Heart 

Mitral Insufficiency........ 14 

(Valvular heart defect) 
Mitral Stenosis ........... 2 
Aortic insufficiency ....... 1 
Functional murmurs ...... 11 

Genital Organs 

ee ae 1 
Undescended testicle ...... 11 
GOMOFFRER  o5 ccc iccccccccs 2 
ge eer rere 0 
Hernia (rupture) ........ 24 
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Kidneys 

Albumin in urine.......... 38 1.9 . . 
Hyaline and granular casts Superior Coaching School 
BNG BIWUMM ...0.06066006 = 1.6 June 16th to July 5th, 1924 


ORI TCT eee 2 A 
Referred to physicians and Under the direction of 


clinics for vaccination... 366 19.2 DR. W. E. MEANWELL 
Diseases (previous to entering (U of Wis.) 


university ) 
KNUTE K. ROCKNE 





Measles 1555 81.6 
MEASIES wo cece eee ee eeeeeee 55! 81. 
CARI FEVET 22... ccc sees 222 11.6 . a See 
Pneumonia ee ree 228 2. LISTEN, COACHES! Your success de- 
eee Cer eer 149 7.8 pends upon what you know. Here is an 
Typhoid a 100 59 unparalleled opportunity to study the ad- 
Rhe Beet ee nee ie page vanced methods of America’s two most 
“ weumatismM .............. ve wed successful coaches in America’s two great- 
NIE Sis. o.o's Siesinn caechaun 61 3.2 est scholastic sports. 
Malaria si? a ca laa lacie: 26 1.3 You will work from 7 to 12 A. M., an 
PUDETCWIOSIO. ...006000006 10 5 hour and a half of song Pag “ 7 of 
nfantile alvsis . 9 . practical demonstration daily in both Foot- 
= — paralysis ae " od ball and Basketball; leaving the afternoons 
erebro spinal meningitis. . 1 .05 for recreation with fellow coaches in the 
SUMMER PLAY GROUND OF THE 
MIDWEST. 
Enrollment will be limited. For further 
This Coming Season Use the information address 
BARRON 
TRACK AND FIELD SCORE BOOK I. I. TUBBS 


Indoor Carnivals, Dual and Outdoor Meets. 


IN USE BY THE LEADING COLLEGES SUPERIOR NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Only One On The Market. N 
A. M. Barron, 4244 York Road SUPERIOR, WISCONSI 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Meanwell and Knute K. Rockne will be 


Price $1.00, Sent Postpaid here for the full three weeks. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


BY 


RAYMOND ROGERS 


Inasmuch as we are at present 
making great efforts to organize a 
strong team for the coming Olym- 
pic games, an account of the early 
history of the games may be of gen- 
eral interest to JOURNAL readers. 

Whether the term Olympic was 
applied to the games before Olym- 
pia received its name is not known, 
but it seems probable that Olympia 
was named long before the games 
received this title; it is even pos- 
sible that the shrine was older than 
the Hellenic race itself. Before 
the regular recurrence became es- 
tablished, time and events were 
reckoned by referring to a hero 
who had won a certain event at the 
games, but as time passed on this 
become confusing and a more defi- 


nite method became necessary. 
Previous to the time when the 
games became quadrennial they 


were known as the Hellenic games, 
or the more common title was Pan- 
egyric festivals. The fact of their 
revival in 884 B. C., after long 
neglect, demonstrates that they ex- 
isted back in the heroic age. The 
sanctuary of Olympia was located 
on the Pelo ponnesus in the district 
of Pisatis, in later times forming 
a portion of the district of Elis, sit- 
uated a short distance west of Pisa 
where the Cladeus river flows into 
the Alpheus, just eight miles from 
the sea. 


What Constitutes the Original 


Olympia 
In 1875-1881 the Germans car- 
ried on a_ scientific investigation 


which resulted in the unearthing of 
the principal architectural features 
of different Greek ages from the 
Golden age to the last Olympiad, 
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and as a result of this and of Pau- 
sanius’ visit to Olympia in about 
200 A. D., we are able to give de- 
scriptions of the grounds, build- 
ings, statues and, in fact, of most 
all of the essential features as they 
existed in 776 B. C., to the time of 
the Roman conquest. The impor- 
tant features as they existed at this 
time were, the temple Zeus, a struc- 
ture which was elaborately fin- 
ished; the statues inside were of 
gold and costly pearls. There 
were also the great altar, the Pelop- 
ium temple, the council chambers, 
the temples of the Metreum and 
Heraeum, the Palesra, the temple 
of the Leonidadeum, the Portico 
and the ancient work-shop of Phei- 
idias. The early races consisted of 
footraces run in front of the great 
altar. In these races the athletes 
raced with lighted torches to the 
altar, where each lighted a fire. The 
one accomplishing this first was de- 
clared the winner. Coroebus 
credited with being the first winner. 
It was not for athletic contests 
alone that this festival was held, 
but Olympia was also a place for 
the gathering of men of learning 
and for traders from all countries. 
It was not until the reign of Iphitus 
that we find a stadium constructed 
at Olympia. This was located on 
the east side of the grounds. The 
people sat on a natural embank- 
ment, upon one side of which were 
located seats for the officials. Just 
opposite to these there was located 
an altar of white stone. The course, 
six hundred and thirty English feet 
in length, was marked at each end 
by a white marble sill, eight feet in 
length, and eighteen inches in 
width. This sill had two deep 
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grooves, which acted as starting Ask your dealer to show you the new 
5 » Ts The finish “MEYLAN” Football, Basketball Combi- 

holes for the runners. Che nation 1/5 sec. TRACK TIMER. 

was always at one end of the 

course. In the long races, the 







course was covered twelve times. = —_ 
The post sockets which separated FREE “MEYLAN » 
the courses are still visible. The Illustrated Stop W atche 


history of the Greeks teaches us 
that athletic games were celebrated 
in commemoration of departed 
heroes and victors of war, or in 
honor of distinguished guests or in 
celebration of some special occa- 
sion. In these games sacrifices 
were offered of the best of their 
possessions in order to secure the 
aid of Zeus, their God. The belief 
among the Greeks was that in all 
contests man’s supreme gift was 
displayed, and that the more skilled 
one became, the more he resembled 
the gods. 


MEYLAN 


Historical i 

. ” Basis No. 204B—“MEYLAN” Football, Basket- 

ball Combination 1/5 sec. TRACK TIMER. 
A. R. & J. E. MEYLAN 

552-554 Seventh Ave. New York City 


The origin of the funeral games 
and those leading up to the time 
when they were called the Olympic 











Sure, he’ll come back 
with all his old-time fire 


George Sisler says he 
is coming back this 
year after a season’s 
lay-off on account of 
illness. 


Fans all over the country are 
pulling for him to get back in 
the game with all his former 
skill and punch. 


This picture shows him in a 
characteristic driving position, 
after he has lammed the ball 
with his Louisville Slugger. It 
is one of several pictures of Sisler in an 
interesting booklet, “The Knack of Bat- 
ting’, copies of which you can have free 
by addressing 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 


737 South Preston Street ’ 
LOUISVILLE KENTUCKY 
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‘‘Whatever the Sport 
We Make the Shoe’’ 





Our Line of Shoes includes 
the following: 
Baseball Shoes Cross-Country Shoes 
Tennis Shoes Marathon Shoes 
Golf Shoes Jumping Shoes 
Bowling Shoes Road Running Shoes 
Basket Ball Indoor Running 
Shoes Shoes 
Running Shoes Bicycle Shoes 
Football Shoes Gymnasium Shoes 
Boxing Shoes Sheepskin Moccasins 
Skating Shoes Sheepskin Socks 
Outing Shoes Sheepskin Boots 
Camping Shoes Sheeplined Boots 
Ask Your Dealer for 
“Athletic’’ Brand 


The Athletic Shoe Co. 


916-934 N. Marshfield Ave. CHICAGO 
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games, is difficult to determine. 
Many explanations have — been 
offered. The Roman critics held 
that the Etruscan combats, from 
which their own gladiatorial games 
were borrowed, were originally a 
substitute for human sacrifices. In 
any event, these games account for 
the close connection between re- 
ligion and athletics. The origin of 
the great festival is overgrown with 
a mass of late and conflicting leg- 
ends in which it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish truth from fiction. This 
is not a sufficient reason for dis- 
crediting the universal tradition of 
the origin, confirmed as it is by the 
survivals and by the testimonies of 
the earliest athletic art and later 
custom. This part of the countrv 
was inhabited by many and various 
tribes of people, each desiring 
credit for having established the 
great festival. There are several 
possible claims for the origin of the 
games, but to the Eleians must be 
given the credit for having estab- 
lished the best claims. These peo- 
ple have transmitted the legends 
which seem to have the best claims 
—that of the founding of the games 
by the Idaean Heracles. From the 
records of history it seems safe to 
conclude that the games known as 
the Olympic games must have orig- 
inated not earlier than the founding 
ei Pisa by the Archaeanes and not 
later than Heracleidias’ return to 
the Peloponnesus, 1500-2000 B. C. 
The weight of evidence seems to 
point to Heracles Amphytryon as 
the individual founder. 


Early History 


Prior to the year of 724 B. C. 
(844-724 B. C.) the ceremonies 
were conducted in honor of some 
twenty gods. Little is known of 
the early control, except that King 
Oxylus and King Iphitus played an 
important part. The events con- 
sisted of ceremonies and short foot 
races, But one day was required 
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THE OLYMPICS 
1924 


to hold these games at this time, 
but as more events were added 
more time was given. After the 
sacrifices were given the people 
went to the stadium, there to await 
the opening of the games at sun- 
rise, by which time all were re- 
quired to be in their seats. After 
the lots were drawn, the contestants 
and judges entered the stadium, 
first passing by the series of statues 
of Zanes, where solemn oaths were 
given by all contestants. The oath 
was: Hear, O, Zeus, we who stand 
before you now are of pure Hel- 
lenic blood, free sons of free fa- 
thers, neither branded with dis- 
honor nor guilty of any sacrilege. 
We have duly undergone for ten 
months the training to fit us to con- 
tend, striving earnestly by lawful 
means and without guile or bribery, 
to attain victory.” These Zanes 
statues had been erected from the 
fines of those who had infringed 
upon the rules. As a record of 
Greek honesty, the number of such 
statues was less than fifteen in 200 
A. D. Previous to the fiftieth 
Olympiad, the games were super- 
vised by one judge, but as_ the 
events increased in number. the 
number of judges were increased 
wntil in the one hundred and third 
Olympiad, the number had reached 
twelve, one for each Eleian tribe. 
The rules of the games were many. 
a few of them were,—that all con- 
testants must be free born Greeks, 
later modified to Greek descent. 
That all contestants be free from all 
taint of duplicitv, blood guiltness 
or grave breach of alaw. All must 
qualify one year in advance, and 
unless already famed as a wenner, 
to present himself in the gvmna- 
sium at Olympia thirtv days in ad- 
vance of the games. Women were 
at first excluded from the games. 
Bribing an adversary was _ punish- 
able with a heavy fine. The exact 
time of the year for the holding of 
the games is a disputed point. The 
games were held every fifth year, 
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yet not after the term of five years 
was quite over, but every fiftieth 
month, the second month after the 
completion of four years, begin- 
ning on the fifth and ending on the 
eleventh of the lunar month, when 
the moon was full. 


Decline of the Games 


Homer was a champion of true 
sport. Some of the contests, such 
as wrestling and boxing, under the 
old rules might have been “dis- 
tressful,”’ but just as all true sports- 
men find the hard games the most 
enjoyable, so the struggle in Homer 
is a pleasure and a joy to the young 
man who made trial of his strength. 
Previous to 400 B. C., athletics 
were helped by a great deal of lit- 
erature. Little professionalism had 
existed before this time, but soon 
after this competition became keen 
and professionalism crept in, spe- 
cialization made rapid progress dur- 
ing the fifth century. It was at 
this time that special trainers were 
employed for use in the games. By 
570 B. C. the athletic calendar 
showed for one Olympiad seven 
great meets and several lesser ones. 
It is of a little interest to know that 
Tisias has the credit of being the 
first trainer. He was employed by 
Glaucus of Carystus. The games 
were fast growing into neglect un- 
til they were finally condemned by 
both soldier and citizen. Athletics 
had now passed that period where 
they could serve their purpose of 
providing exercise or recreation. In 
Athens the young man now de- 
serted the gymnasium for the pub- 
lic baths and the market places. 
The decline of Athens was from 
338-146 B. C. From this time the 
Greek spirit of independence, which 
had been the life of athletic con- 
tests had now declined. The States 
were now no longer free. The Ro- 
mans came in and took possession 
of the games which continued to 
grow worse. 


The Olympic records of Africa- 
nus ends with the two hundred 
forty-ninth Olympiad, 217 A. D. 
The Roman empire was now en- 
gaged in a desperate struggle with 
the invading Goths, but the silence 
which ensued told clearly what the 
effects had been. Hitherto the 
Greeks had preserved some sem- 
blance of political liberty, but 
the policy of centralization and 
unification, introduced by Con- 
stantine, stamped out the last re- 
mains of the city State. The 
ancient festivals of Greece were 
the stronghold of paganism and 
therefore recognized as the great- 
est obstacle of Christianity, now 
adopted as the imperial religion. 
The Emperor Theodosius set him- 
self out to sweep away all ves- 
tiges of paganism in 393 A. D., 
and gave instructions to have the 
games closed. This marks the clos- 
ing of the games until they were 
revived again in 1896. 

Revival of the Modern Games 

In the early ‘90s Baron Couber- 
tin, desiring once more to improve 
the physical condition of the French 
people and to promote sport in all 
countries and also to bring about a 
better feeling between all nations, 
conceived the idea of once more 
reviving the games which had been 
discontinued for so long a time. In 
1894 he invited a_ representative 
group to meet him in Paris and as 
the result of this meeting we find 
that the games were once more re- 
vived, having been neglected since 
389 A. D. The patriotic assistance 
of a wealthy Greek committee, and 
the help of Crown Prince Constan- 
tine made this possible. The year 
of 1896 saw the games once more 
revived upon Grecian soil, for the 
committee decided to hold them in 
Athens, not the same spot where 
they once were held, but near there. 
This marks the beginning of the 
modern games. 
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Locker Problem 
Solved!~ 


At last! A perfect keyless com- 
bination lock—The Dudley 
Keyless Lock. Locker 
thefts absolutely eliminated. 
.. Works on the same principle as 
M the lock on a high priced safe. 
. Absolutely rust-proof—ec an- 
not be picked or forced. 


No Keys To Lose 
\\ Locks Like a Safe 
, 64,000 Combinations 


There are over 500,000 
Dudley Keyless Locks now 
in use. Don’t worry along 
with the old, antiquated 
key lock system. Install 
the Dudley and insure a 
perfect locker system. 





Write For Free Inspection Lock 


Write today for a Dudley Lock for free inspection, 
together with full details and our special low price to 
institutions. 


Triple Metals Corporation 
Dept. 24 Waukegan, Ill. 
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Periodic Health Examinations 
(Continued from page 13) 
is more expensive and not so satis- 
factory as preventive work. 


The average coach and physical 
director could well offer himself as 
a subject for periodic health exami- 
nation of apparently healthy indi- 
viduals. Too many coaches and 
physical directors are living on what 
they were, rather than on what their 
present condition is today. The 
coach should be a living example of 
his work so that the child might be 
more easily taught the necessity of 
many of the health rules, as prac- 
ticed by the coach and physical di- 
rector. Beyond this, coaches and 
physical directors need health to 
“carry on.” To retain health one 
should take advantage of modern 
medical skill and submit to a thor- 
ough medical examination at least 
once each year. 

The Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, 
published in 1922 a series of 
“Health Education’ pamphlets 
which should be carefully studied by 
physical educators who wish to keep 
abreast of this important movement 
of better health for the school child. 
The importance of health as the 
most important phase of education 
is freely discussed in these pamph- 
lets. The American Child Health 
Association of New York and The 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial of 
Chicago have published some very 
helpful pamphlets on the health of 
our school children. Many promi- 
nent doctors have written on this 
important subject. The time is at 
hand for physical directors and 
coaches to take their places as lead- 
ers in their field and assist in rais- 
ing the standard of health of those 
with whom they are working. 

School authorities are likely to 
show reluctancy at the prospect of 
spending more money for health 
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examinations. It becomes the task 
of the physical director and coach 
to show the economy of thorough 
medical examinations of preschool 
and school children, detection of the 
disease or defect before a more se- 
vere disorder results, the folly of 
waiting until a child reaches college 
before complete examinations are 
begun and finally the necessity of 
prevention rather than cure. With 
complete examinations at school en- 
trance, or before it, inspection car- 
ried.on in the class room and a 
thorough examination used when a 
pupil returns to school after an ill- 
ness, the final cost of maintaining 
health will not be as great as under 
the present system of haphazard 
inspections or no _ examination 
throughout the first ten or twelve 
years of child life and then an ex- 
amination in high school or college 
with its expensive and boresome 
repair work which naturally fol- 
lows. 
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CONVENTION 
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Construction of a Hurdle 
(Continued from page 10) 
flights, and in some of the larger 
meets more flights are necessary. 
This means that at least sixty 
hurdles should be constructed. 
However, since hurdles are some 
times broken in the trial races, it 
is always desirable to have a few 
extra implements ready at hand. 


Mr. Layman’s Hurdle 


When the foregoing article was 
printed, Mr. Gosnell Layman, now 
Athletic Director at Oakland City 
College, Oakland City, Indiana, 
sent the following suggestions re- 
garding the construction of a 
hurdle and the two pictures which 
appear at the bottom of pages 9 and 
10 to the JourNAL.—Editor’s Note. 

Feeling that the hurdle illus- 
trated in the recent issue of the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL is far too 
costly for the average High 
School to construct I am offering 
to those interested a very service- 
able, economical and easily con- 
structed hurdle, the cost of which 
I feel sure every High School can 
afford. 

The stock is 6 inch pine ripped 
in the middle, and you can select 
your length in such a manner that 
not a single inch of lumber will 
be wasted. The uprights and 
bases are made from 1%-inch 
stock, while the cross bars and 
brace are of inch stock. (The 
stock is really 13g and 3% thick.) 

Screws are used in the con- 
struction and the hinges are fast- 
ened on by having a stove bolt 
passing entirely through the up- 
right, which assures security and 
also strengthens the hurdles im- 
mensely. The hurdle is made 
rigid for your meets by a door 
hook, which you see in the illus- 
tration. I find, however, that 
High School hurdlers usually pre- 
fer to work on the high hurdles 
with the gate swinging loose, as 
thus they do not become shy, and 
if they hit it their ankles do not 
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become bruised or skinned. As 
the season progresses the hurdles 
may be made rigid and the men 
will not notice the difference, as 
they very seldom hit them, espe- 
cially after they have found their 
stride. 

You will be surprised how 
quickly you can cut your entire 
stock with an ordinary cut-off 
saw, while two men can put them 
together at the rate of four per 
hour. A couple of coats of paint 
will add materially to their ap- 
pearance and life. The base of 
the hurdle in the diagram is 20 
inches and it is 42 inches wide. 





Question: Would it not be ad- 
visable to have two starters in the 
big meets? 

Answer: The rules committee 
considered the advisability of 
changing the rule as suggested in 
the question above, but decided that 
it would not be desirable to have 
divided authority in starting a race. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. 
MANAGEMENT. CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, 


Of The Athletic Journal, published monthly, 
except July and August, at Chicago, Illinois, 
for October 1, 1923. 


State OF ILLINOIS, | cs 
County oF Cook, } ‘ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, persoanlly ap- 
peared John L. Griffith, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Owner and Publisher of the Athletic 
Journal and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, John L. Griffith, 7017 Greenview 
Av., Chicago, Ill.; editor, John L. Griffith, 7017 
Greenview Av., Chicago, Ill.; managing editor, 
John L. Griffith; business manager, John 
Griffith. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
* per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
John L. Griffith. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
rompany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distrib- 
uted, through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the six months preceding 
the date shown above is. (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 

Joun L. GrirFiTH. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th 
day of October, 1923. 

W. J. Punts. 


(My commission expires Oct. 14, 1926.) 
(SEAL.) 





Please notify the ATHLETIC 
JourNaAL of your change of address 
for next fall. 


Relay Meets 


(Continued from page 4) 


1 Mile Relay—3 min. 169 sec., 
University of Iowa—Morrow, 
Noll, Wilson, Brookins—made at 


Drake Relays, Des Moines, Iowa, 
April 28, 1923. 


2 Mile Relay—7 min. 48.8 sec., 
Penn State—Carter, Edgerton, 
Enck, MHellfrich— made at _ the 
Pennsylvania Relays, April 28, 
1923. 

4 Mile Relay—17 min., 45 sec., 
University of Illinois—Yates, Pat- 
terson, McGinness, Wharton— 
made at Drake Relays, Des 
Moines, April 29, 1922. 

In addition to the Pennsylvania 
and Drake Relays a number of 
other meets have been started. 
The University of Washington at 
Seattle, and Georgia Tech have 
already successfully established 
Relay Meets and this year Calif- 
ornia and Stanford will conduct a 
meet at Berkeley. 

Last year Dr. Forrest C. Allen, 
director of athletics at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, started a relay 
meet, which was very success- 
fully managed. This meet should 
be of value in developing track 
athletics throughout the south- 
west. The meet will be held this 
year, April 18th and 19th, and its 
success is already assured. 

Howard Woods, director of 
Washington High School at 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, last 
year organized and promoted a 
Relay Meet at Sioux Falls. This 
meet was attended by the univer- 
sities, colleges and high schools 
of western Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota 
and was an unqualified success. 
The 1924 meet, which will be held 
on May 3rd, promises to attract 
twice as many entries as attended 
the 1923 meet. 

Ohio State University has an- 
nounced the First Annual Ohio 
Relays to be held at Ohio State 
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RELAY 


University, April 19th, this year. 
The program announces twenty- 
four relay races, a number of spe- 
cial events, a pentathlon and a 
triathlon. This latter event con- 
sists of the shot-put, javelin, dis- 
cus and hammer throw and all 
competitors must compete in 
three of the above mentioned four 
events. 

Tom Jones, director of athle- 
tics, University of Wisconsin, has 
announced that on Saturday, May 
3rd, the University of Wisconsin 
will hold its First Annual Invita- 
tion Interscholastic Relay Meet 
open to any and all high schools 
in the middle west. In addition to 
a number of special events the 
program will consist of the fol- 
lowing relays—Quarter Mile. 
Half Mile, One Mile, Two Mile, 
Sprint Medley and Distance Med- 
ley. 

The Relay Carnivals have been 
of the greatest good in stimulat- 
ing interest in track athletics not 
only in the athletes, but likewise 
in spectators as well. The sports 
loving public is apt to find the 
usual track meet uninteresting 
chiefly because the program is al- 
lowed to drag but in a Relay Meet 
the events are promptly run off 
and the competitions are exciting. 
Further, the coaches attending 
these meets, study form and talk 
to other coaches, and thus the 
meets are of educational value. 
Likewise the athletes meet men 
from other sections and they be- 
come broader through this con- 
tact. The Relay Meets this 
spring should bring to notice some 
present and _ future Olympic 
Champions. 


COACHES ¥ 32:3 
thegood positions 
are and help you get the place you want. 
Leading Universities, Colleges, Normal and 


Public Schools select our candidates. Write 
for details. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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MEDALS 


National 
Collegiate 
Award 


Medals, 
Loving Cups, 
Plaques and 

Trophies 
for County, 

State, 

Inter- | 
scholastic | 
and inter- 


collegiate a 
Track Meets "ie 





DIEGES & CLUST 
64 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO 


15 JOHN ST. 73 TREMONT ST. 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. 


OLIVER BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Coaches! 
Managers! 
Athletic 
Directors! 
Send for your copy! a 
ADVANCE SUPPLEMENT 


9 


1924 


FOOT BALL 
CATALOG 


Latest Goods — Net Prices 


READY NOW 


Sclmelect Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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every coach should have 









NOTABLE NEW BOOKS 


Track and Field—T.E. Jones, Coach University 
of Wisconsin. 150 illustrations. $2.15. 

Track and Fie!ld—A. B. Wegner. $2.15. 

Baseball Fundamentals —Wardlow, Colum- 
bia University. $1.85. 


ATHLETIC BOOKS SUPPLY, Menomonie, Wis. 





BASKETBALL 


By MATHER-MITCHELL 
: Published by 
GRAHAM BOOK STORES, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
LOWE & CAMPBELL, Kansas City 
Western Distributors 


PRINCIPLES OF FOOTBALL 
By John W. Heisman 
REVISED EDITION, 400 Pages Bound in Cloth. 
Nineteen Photographic Illustrations. 50 Useful 
Diagrams. Price, $5.00 Post Paid 

Sale Distributors 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 
23rd and Lucas Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


How to Coach & Play Football 


By HOWARD H. JONES 
Head Coach— University of Iowa. (Formerly 
Head Coach at Yale, Syracuse, and Ohio State.) 
3 Systems of Offensive Play—51 x outlined and 
described in detail. 15 photographs illustrating fun- 
damentals. Price $3.00 postage paid. Address 
CLIO PRESS, Iowa City, Ia. 
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Track and Field 
100 Yard Dash 
The 220 and 440 
Distance Runs 
High Hvedles 
Low Hurdles 
Pole Vault 
Broad Jump 
































XIV + 313 pages. High Jump 
Single copies postpaid $4.00 ghot Put 
iscount to schools and The Discus 
ealers. The Hammer 


Football: The fundamentals of football, 
players for spring training. 


with the 


TYRUS R. COBB, Mgr. Detroit Baseball Team: 
I take great pleasure in recommending it to high 
school coaches and players—in fact, any young 
man who is interested in athletics will find this 
book a good guide and a very great help. 


A. A. STAGG, Univ. of Chicago, Ill.: I have only 
skimmed over it now, but believe that it would be 
a very interesting and instructive piece of reading. 
I hope soon to be able to really read the book. 


Boston New York Chicago 





Atlanta 


HOW TO BE AN ATHLETE 


CHARLES E. HAMMETT. and CARL L. LUNDGREN 


with introduction by 


JOHN L. GRIFFITH 
A Book for the Player or Coach 


Baseball Basketball 
Batting _enGupentals 
‘ . or: 
Bunting Perera 
Pitching Guard 
B: : Center 
ae Seeing General Rules 
Team Play Defense 
Play of: For All Major Sports 
Catcher Training Schedules 
First Baseman eer aa Exercises 
eating Sprains 
Infielder Torn Ligaments 
Outfielder Diet Before a Contest 


play of each position. Should be in the hands of 


ROBT. W. EDGREN, Los Angeles, Calif.: I wish 
I’d had that book many years ago when I was a 
boy evolving ‘‘styles’’ in hammer throwing and 
shot putting and a lot of other athletic feats with- 
out coaching and without much of an idea of the 
way these things are done by those who know how. 
The book is a useful book to any athletic boy, or 
any boy who isn’t athletic and would like to be. 
I enjoyed it, although somewhat of a veteran in 
sports. 


D. C. HEATH and COMPANY 


San Francisco Dallas London 





























11 National Championships 


During 1923 players wearing Crepe Sole 
Keds won eleven national and two world 
championships. This is a record not equalled 
by any other tennis shoe. 

Crepe Sole Keds are suited to all spring 
and summer sports. Light and cool, they 
cushion the feet and greatly reduce fatigue. 
The tough, durable soles grip on any playing 
surface, and absorb body jolts. 

3e sure the shoes you wear have the name 
Keds on the sole. Made only by 


United States meaner Company 


Crepe Sole Keds 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S, PAT, OFF. 









































HONOR SWEATERS 








I 


Special 10 day 
delivery 


Chenille or Felt 
letters or emblems 


ay 


We specialize in 
making Honor 
sweaters for 
schools. 


Furnished in all 
standard school 
colors 








O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 N. Sacramento Ave. 


CHICAGO 























